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Rural sociology confronts a continuas g crisis of‘. 
‘Laentity hecause of .its failyre to develop a socioldgy cf ‘ 
agriculture. Historically, despite an initial focus#on .agriculture, 
rural sociology became deflected’ to the analysis o a ruralitiy. Recent 
emphasis of rural sociologists on’ the turnaround phencsenon is 
syaiptomatic, but fails to deal with the fact-that /#uch turnarcund 
Trepresents the penetration of previcusly rural spa e by urban-based 
economic functions. Rural sociology has increased, dts irrelewatice by 
failing to locate itself appropriately in the pro fuctionist oriented 
land grant system, It could resol ve its problems,// fas has agricultural 
economics, by providing id¢ological” Justification for productionisa. 
It’ could also seek to develop a new constituency ‘tor ite preduction, 
“This would probably jeopardize its location in thd land. grant systea, 
but probably represents the only way cut of a clos ged and lisited. 
sparadiga.. ‘eorone new developrents ‘in the sociolagy ot -agriculture. 


ABSTRACT . ‘ nd 


involving neopokulist and neomarxist saree tl hota Geeskead for a 
teviséd rural sotiology. GQuthor/BR 
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The Bad of Rural Society ‘and the Future of Rural sociology 


William B. Friedland 


University of California, Santa Cruz 


e + ABSTRACT 


Bs ; > 
Rural Sociology confronts a. continuing crisis of identity = 
becaus€.of its failure to develop a sociology of agriculture. His- 
torically, despite an initial foces on agriculture, rural sociology 
became deflected to the analysis of rurality. Recent exphasis of 
rural cociologists on the "tnrnaround" phenomenon is synptoratic 
‘but fails co deal with the fact that asc earnarcuna represents the 
penetr ation of previously rural space by \rban-based economic func- 
tions, \fural sociology has increased’ its irrelevance by failing to . 
locate itself appropriately in the productionist -oriented land. 


econoa 1 by providing ideological justification for production- 


“o grant oo «4 It.could resolve its problems, as has agricultural 


ism, iIt-<puld also'seek to develop anew constituency for its pro-"~ 
ductiox, \tais would probably jeopardize its location in the land 


"* grant syst%u but probably represents the only way out cf closed and - 


limite ¢ pafadigm. several new developrents in, the sociology of 
agricaltur@ involving neopopulist and neomarxist paradigms .are con, 


' sidered ag#moldingsrrepise for a revised rural sociology, * 
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RECEIVED 


Rural iecteieay asa sidtesdinesi. "calling," "to “use Weber's: 
expression; should be congratulated ; ‘for its continuous and, indeed, 
relentless introspection. ‘Those fagfliar with’ the snbdiscipline of 

‘ gural sociology, particularly, having followed its professional 
J nal, Rural Sociology, can attest to this. eritical- introspec- 
tion. . ~ ‘ 

4 A - 

., But if seik~exaataation ana sel f-criticiss are itive and the ,~ 
subdiscipline is thus to be cougratulated, its capacity to change 
and project a dynamic and vital probing.of society does not deserve 
the same plaudits. The subdiscipline, rather, has established an 

: unenviable location with respect to the socigl sciences generally, . 

S ree sociology sore specifically, and to the central institution of 
hich ‘it is.a segment, the land grant. complex [1] oF institatious 
ree the United, States. 


The gtatesent about "uneviablility" a be qualified since 
“paral -sociology has alvays been envied: by its larger sibling, 
sociology, for its substantial fund’ing base even though this fund- 

- ing cons titutes but a siniscule portion, of publicly-fynded 


et *Paper prepared for the plenary session, "Rural Sociology: A 
{Look To the Puture,™ dnnual meeting of the Rural Sociological Sa- 
‘ciety, Gdelph, Ontario, August 1981.. This paper was prepared. vith 
. the support of the ational Science Foundation Grant Bo. OSS -78- 
2ast4, The opinions, findings, and conclusions are ‘those of the 
2 author and do aot necessarily reflect the views of, the Foundation. 


’ this - -paper has benefitted from a critical comments by Vincent Val- 
‘Wanho and Robert J. Thomas. . rn . 


“ety tease grant complex" refers to the Yana grant. colleges of 

at agricalture in the United States créated by the Morrill Act’ of 
$862, ‘the Agricultural, Pxperipent “Stations created by the’ Hatch Act 

of 1887,-ahd the Exténsion network formed by the Saith- ‘Lever Act of 


ote ; 


, The Future, pf Rural Sovidlogy , 


: 
ayedeulearad research and develgpsent . in the ve S. . Unlike. ‘general 
sociology, whose practitioners _ gist scratch, for“research support 
and sumgar salaries, “the _ osganizational relationship hetween 
departments of rural sociology, the experiment statiions, and the .\ 
Onited States Departaent of Agriculture (USDA) have alvays provided - 
a lacrative source of research dollars. On the other hand, roral’ ' 
sociology has not played a significant role, concomitant with its 
resources, in the production of knowledge, of use either to sociol- 
~ogy, the social scienges sore. generally, or .to the. land grant 
, institutions, and the sub@iscipline has not been ‘hight y- regarded in 
‘a Syabolic way— by general sociology [2]. i? ‘ 

The approach that will’ -he taken bere is that ‘rural ‘sociology 
hade a primordial decisio& in its forsative period to become asso- 
ciated with rural society rather thaa’ with agricalture. That deci~ 
sion accrued despite initial concerns about agticulture by the 
founding fathers [3] about the erosion of the agricaltiral popula- 
tion. As these concerns cane into conflict with produgtionist 
orientations in.the land grant complex, research onm':a number o£ 
agricultural issues: was actively discouraged ve geet 1979). 

« Despite initial concerns, therefore, the spbdi iscipl. was shaped , 
in ways that left its interests in ayriculture Tenote; Us S. rural 
sociology became focused instead ‘of rural society. © Bs . 
, “the key issue that vill be addressed in this ‘paper ‘canlete on 
the guéstion poséd by-Palk and Pinhey (1978> 556): "If there is no 
‘raral,' can there be a ‘rural Sociology'?" It -will contended that 
there is little "raral" society left in the United. States, although 
there are, many bigh-, sedian-,-and lowrdensity popalation locations 
. and, hence, «here is no longer: any basis in the United Sta tase if 
: there ever vas in the past, for a rural sociology. .- 


‘ 
a ae ; a 
‘: vs oe 
{2] ‘soe rural sociologists will want eupirical “data to confira 
-this asgertion. While eapirical evidence is not‘dense on this suh- 
ject, see Falk and Pinhey 1976 who confite impressions developed 
over, years of observing raral sociology. One indicator that sight | 
\ be tested eapirically is the capacity of rural sociological‘ depart~' 
‘ments’ to ‘place their PhD "products" in — Acper.tacn ts of, so- - 


, dslogr- . 


(3) The term is used deliberately. The early aigferentiatios of 
‘Home Economics as a distinctive subject for, investigation and 
teaching and the formation of -depaftments and ‘Schools concerned’ 
with that topic probably contributed enormously -to* ‘gender speciali-~’ 

. Zation between Home Economics and ‘the -other agricaltural social 
— sciences. In historical restrospect, Home Econosics tablished: 
"Jurisdiction" over the home and. fasily; - Rural ~SocioYogy began 
with. the farm and farmers but ended up with the conngnity as its 

_ “Jarisdict ion." 
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- The Puture of Rural Sociology zy 
é ; ) ; ¢ P3 
Rural- society’ eats an initially’ weak conceptual - 
approach of ,some of the founders “of sociology. . This approach ~.~ 

.viewed the transitiot to capitalism. in terms’ of polarities of 
societAl types that’ distinguished small-scale, agriculturally~based 

’ societies from large-scale, complex, industrial, urban societies . 
(4). This distinction proved’ to, be empirically wéak as extensive 
research subsequently proved. wot only did this focus lead to con- 

. ceptual blind alleys ‘about’ the “rural-urban - continuus®* and ° 
“fringe,” bat the discovery that gemeinschaftliche relationships 
could be found in arban Settings also proved ahseetend: (wayte 19555 

. Gans 1962). s , 


* - . 
2 . : 


A dual. deaographic process developed as the Gas States nade 
its transition tpr ough industrialisa to the “post-industrial” era. 
‘At a very edrly stage and, indeed, contributing to the: formation of 
the agricultural social scjences, the comparative disadvantage of 
living on the land led to a flight to urbaniss Yiving risd- to the 
eos Country Lifegtoveaent. By the 1930S, as .the adoption of the trac- 
‘e tar: pro uged a fundanental transforeation in agricultural produc- 

- ~tion [5], tit becane clear that the sural basis of American society. 
was digap pearing. » Subsequently, as urban population spread and 
encroached on surrounding rural locations, the. phenomenon of subur- 
bia pecame a concern <== prisarily to non-rural sdociblogists, * 
Although ratal sociologists yorried at the “raral-arban fringe,” it” 
was left largely to their arban colleagues ‘fh general sociology to, 
stady suburbia, - . , he 

Host recently, and derivative . of jaiierhaniastiva: the 
phenomenon. of "turnaround" was. discovered when a fuaber of rural 
counties vhich had been: steafily’ losing ee ation for many 

~* decades, began to' increase ‘im population nsen 1973; Beale ve 

‘ 1975). "Turnaround" has given rise, in sone a sociology cir-. 

. cles, to talk about a “rural renaissance” and other euphorics indi- 
cating a.new, lease! on life for rural-sociology. Par from this, the 
so-called rural renaissance is. neither rural nor a. renaissance. By i. 
focusing gn'tdrnaround, rural soctolosy continues to sake itself . 
pewipheral to the institutional network ,of which it is a part, 
‘furts ering its-own sarginalization. aS ns 


, 


>. 
an soos - : . ; \ 
.——€4] Reference here is to the traditions developed in "grand 
theory" sociology, particularly as represented by Qurkheis and 
Toeanies and reinforced by Parsons in his_pattern variables. This 
ocomment does not apply either to Marx or Weber who, also concerned 
ith the transition to capitalise, did not reify social relatiog- 


ae in the same way. : ; ee es , a } 


(5.)°This was signalea in southern haere dae in oné of the most ~ 
dramatic ~- because it vas - associate with .race “- demographic 
transformations as .the black population shifted jtrou southern~ 

i rural-agriceltural te “northern-urban-indust rial. 
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‘the Pature of Bural Sbcidlogy ss * ae ao |: 


. . : weed ~ ae . . at F 
; An analysis of the institvtional lécation of rural sociology. - “l 
and the -developrent of aa agenda that might make'it sore central 
argues aah nis id taba Line dust begin.qa adjor reallacation of * 
esearch priorities.’ -Sach a réallocatiop could place the subdis- 
cipline in one of a eee positions: “ ¢ither the subdis- ‘ 
cipline ‘will ‘become aa ideological exponent and justifier of the 
final destruction of family-based agriculture in the U.S. and. sup- 


‘Porter of ‘corporate. agrifusiness or it will undertake a gadfly » 
“ efitical role which could lead to its expulsion from the land géant 
cobpler, 7 “7 Ss te } : 2 ) 2 ‘ 
‘3 . * . 7 iB . ’ oT 
The Demise of Rural Society ~ , 
Details .of p@pulation shifts in the United states ' sub the” 
niddle~ of the last century when the urban popalation’ burgeoned and 


the rural population declined need not be set out here. This the. 
_ process was, and continués to be, the subject: of continuing con- 
‘cern. Beale (1975, 1978a,b) and Zuichés and Brown (1978) to cite 
th only a few, have sua#arized these tendencies: fara population has 
declined ‘since 1916; "rural population [remained] about the ‘sane 
size it had been for several decades, but with much-internal dis- , 
*-. tribution" (Beale 1978b: 43), and the nonwetropotitan sector “has. 
‘  % experienced a considerable expansion.. in economic opportunity" 
‘py (Zuiches ahd Broyn 1978: 71) [6}. Within rural sociology, Beale is 
sto associated with~ the turnaround phenpeence and acknovledgés this 
: identification: "..,I au identified vith the deaographic wark that 
ae the fopulation turnaround in nonmetro areas* (1978a: 
: 14. Beale*’s encomia for turnaround [7] .conflates two distinct 
- | phenomena; the’ continued decline in‘the agricultural population and \i 
the increase in the nusbet of nonaetropolitan counties of popula~ 
tion. vith an urbanized nopic’ base. Beale attributes the tur- ‘, 
naround phenomenon to four reasons: the reduction in ,displacerent { 


" 2 . ay : ’ 
/ 


-' [6] The differences/between generations of deaographers as they 

exazine population -yrends should be.noted, Beale's discussion is 

put‘ primarily in teras of "ruyal” and “urban® yhereas. Zuiches’ and \ a 

-Brovn make the digtinction-/etween aetropolitan and nonaetropoli- : 

Yan. The title of/Beale’s ifitial paper is The Revival of Popula- . 
litgn America; he also uses the "nonaetro- : 

oth¢r places. : J . . 


$490 Growth in 
-, ‘politan® designation’ 


‘ {7} Altho making suitable, qualifiers-and recognizing differ~ - 
., ences in intarpret&tion/ even though stating that " am not 
3 predicting that either United States or‘the Northeast ib about 
to becose Arcadia" (Bea. 1978a: 11), the contertual reference in- oe 
. ¥- @icates a leaning in that direction, This is -reinforced syaboli- « 
cally by the covet of Beale 1975): publication which shows church 


oe - and cottages nestling in a gepeischaftliche valley. . 2 


The Future of Bural Sociology 


“(Bay 28, 1981): “Wi Sany’ Cities. Full Of Stores, Chains Open 


This process was noted: ser ia the - al} Street - Journal 
Shift Is a Pactor; New Competi- . 


Outlets in Small Towns: Populati 
tion Tends to durt Older fetallers.* The article notes that "Big- 
- time retailing is looking incr ingly to saall-tovn ‘America for ry 
~ growth." Retailing giants suck ds S$ ars, K Wart, and Woolvorth have 
developed “ssall-store prototypes to serve such areas." The results 
“ ‘Shirt any local merchants,” one of yhos says, "The big Chains are 
killing ‘the sarket. -It sakes ee sick:* This contrasts with | the - 
comment by the sanager of the nevSears outlet: "We know what it 
. takes to make a buck...the ssall serchasts of this town better get 
® with it, or they'll be left behind.” some retailers contend that, 
whereas shoppers used to travel to bigger cities in the area for 
. shopping, . they are now stayiug “home” since a wider range of goods ” 
have becouse locally available. The manager of one off the new salls 
: notes “We believe those doljars are staying hos@ now." This is 
F : illusory since profitable dollars will hardly remain ‘local when the 
: fick stores are subsidiaries of corporations far distant frou this 
. et; far from remaining local, those dollars will become part\ of 
the national and ‘international flow of capital. a 


; . The “rorals Poparat ion of the United States is chatacterized 
é ‘ by increasingly ‘hosogeneity, consuping the sase kinds of foods, 
. Cossodities,, and culture as the urban popilation. Although sose 
regional differences continue to exist, face-ethnic and class 
i differences, have becore sore significant. Instead of differences 
thet .demarcate rural and .urban, there is nov an increased hoso- 
geneity. even betveen sétro and nonsetro locations. Per from pro- 
ducing a Sgseinackeftliche “apcadia,“ tbe shift of populations 
with an urban economic base and life styl¢ reproduce-the conditions : 
vf urban life in wall communities. price and Clay (1980), for “. 
exasple, rote the ris of “structural distufbances," the product of : 
\ @igration to nonsetropolitan counties. ‘Th@se derive, they believe, 
: frow two forces,: institutional overload an cultural clash. The 
forser is sisilar to what has heen referred to a's the-"fiscal ‘ 
tisis of the state" (O*Connor 1973) repr sent ing a dewand for ‘ser- 
vices that. cannot be accomaodated because of the discrepancy 
betveen ‘the available tax base and the demands aud ‘expectations for 
pervices. Thi develops as a result of what price and Clay refer 
to as the "“claSh" between urban and traditional orientations. 
Thus: .- . , wee . > 
* 4s wore and sore urbaniteg have béen attracted to the rural Y 
- hinterland, their collective voice on sany political ana 
social pemgae P has become increasingly audible to the 
Longery ters residents. Isparting urban valses and- erpécta- 
tions,‘ often coupled vith sophisticated tastes in the arts 
. and dress’ and a ‘preferericé for contemporary living, these 
. newcomers are unit carriers te, afte the, culture, sometises 


, a ¥ found to be ‘irreconcilable. with the local sociocultural . 
h “.¢ system (Price and Slay 1980: 595; ‘emphasis in the_ origi- 
: ' nal)... < ‘ a Te ¢ 
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This process vas sere ‘recently in the- Wall Street - Journal) 
(May 28, 1981): “with any Cities Full Of Stores, Chaias Open 
Outlets in Ssall’ foyns: Population Shift Is a Factor; New Competi- . 
tion Tends to Hurt Older fetallers,* The article notes that "“Big- 
. time retailing is looking increasingly to saall-towa ‘America for 
grovth." Retailing giants such 4s Séars, K Nart, and Woolvorth have 
developed “ssall-store prototypes to serve such areas." The results 
‘*hurt any local serchaats," one of vhos says, "The big chains are 
killing the sarket. -It sakes se sick." This contrasts with ‘the. 
comment by the sanager of the nevSears outlet: "We know vhat it 
takes to sake a buck...the suall serchasts of this tovn better get 
with it, or they'll be left behind.” Sose retailers contend that, 
whereas shoppers used to travel tg bigger cities in the area for 
shopping, . they are now staying “home” since a wider range of goods 
have becose locally available. The sanager of one off the nev Salls 
notes “Ge believe those doljars are staying homg nov." This is 
} illusory since profitable dollars vill hardly resain local when the 
new stores are subsidiaries of corporations far distant from this 
, Sarket; far from remaiping local, those dollars vill becose part of 
the national and ‘international flow of capital. 


‘ by increasingly ‘homogeneity, consuming the sase kinds of foods, 
cossodities,, and culture as the urhan population. Although sose 
regional differences continue to exist, face-ethnic and class 
differences, have becose sore significant. Instead of differences 
that .demarcate rural and .urban, there is now an increased hoso- 
geneity even betveen metro and nonsetro locations. Par fros ro- 
ducing a Gem@inschaftliche “arcadia,” the shift of populations 
with an arban economic base and life style reproguce:the conditions 
of urban life in small cossunities. Price and Clay (1980), for 
exasple, note the risp of “structural disturbances," the product 9f 
swigration to nonsetropolitan counties. ‘Th@se derive, they believe, 
fros two forces,: institutional overload an@ cultural clash. The 
forser is sisilar to what has heen referred to as the "fiscal 
.erisis of the state" .{O'Connor 1973) representing a desand for “ser- 
vices that cannot be accomodated because of the discrepancy 
betveen the available tax base and the desands and ‘expectations for 
pervices. Th develops as a result of what rice and Clay refer 
toas the “claSh" between urban and traditional orientations. 
Thus: .- : : ao. , . ; 
As wore and sore urbasites: have béen attractea to the rural 
- hinterland, their collective voice on many political and 
social concerns has becose increasingly audible to the 
longersters resiqdnts. Isparting urban valses and expécta~ 
tions,’ often coupled vith sophisticated tastes in the arts . 
and dress’ and a ‘preferetice for contesporary living, these 
nevcouers are unit carriers a gift the, culture, sosetises 


¥ found to be irreconcilable. v{th the local sociocultural . 
“.¢ system (Price and Clay 1980: 595; ‘esphasis in the origi- 
nal). . « * 7 ‘ ry <i 
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The “rural population of the United states is chatacterized \ 
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‘fhe Puture of - Rural Sociolog ; y 
“ re ae oe eee 
: 7 a. 

This interesting discussion in rural sociology, in the sean- 
tise, has paid'no attention to what hag been going on "back ‘at the 
ranch/" that is, in dgriculture. | Because of the focus: vhic. Rural 
‘sociology gave to the rural community rathér than to agrjculture as 
& production proc £ural sociologists have avoided dealing with 
the very developmen at gave rise to their existence. 


. : . : ¢ 
To briefly récapitulate*the data on the destruction of \'saal2 
and mediuay sized farms and the annihilation of the “'dying very - 
smalt toun'" (Beale .1978b: 43; for discussions of hamlet mortality 
_see Galliber and\Padfield 1980) and the emergence of agribusiness, . 
we can note that tbe number of~faras in thé United States (in ail-" 
lions) has dropped from 6.37 in 1910 to 2.31 jn 197%, Land in fares 
‘has increased (in millions of acres} from 881 to 1017 and average 
acreage per farm has increased from 139 to 440 (Rodefeld, et al., 
_197§)° Table 3: 43). Econoaic, concentration insagriculture is even © 
mors notable. Schertz (1979) notes that the faras with $200,000 in 
sales almost tripled hetveen 1960 and 1978. In 1960, these large 
, anfts constituted 0.9% of all farms and commanded 19% of fara 
sales; by 1978, such units had increased to 2.4% of all farms ahd 
they commanded 39% of fara’ sales ( -p.18). i . 


. 4 ; \ . 
Puture projections extrapolate these trends. wcDonald and 
Coffman (1980) ‘anticipate that . by the year 2000, the nunbers of 
‘ farms vill drop to approximately 1.8 million and average acreage 
_ will increase to almost 600 (p- 3):. a ; 


Nore farms will specialize in the commodities they produce. 
Some commodities will be proiuced. only hy a few large 
fares.’ Inheritance vill be the chief means of acquiring, a 
fara. Parmers will rent sore farmland. Farmland ahd fare 
wealth will be concentrated asong fever and larger faras. 
New farmers vill be:fever and vill need sora capital to get 
‘started. any new farmers.will be part-timers, suppleaent- 
ing their fara income vith nonfare -jobs. © 


Ny: ei 


: ae] 
Soreover: 


One gomponent of the projections might make’ some farmers 
wince -~ the’ likelihood that more fares will be corpora- 
tions. Corporate faras are often.perceived as heing inini- 
cal to the ‘€faditional family fate type of organization. 
Sost of the incorporated -faras in the future, however, vill 
theasejves by family-operated farms. ‘ The family farm or- 
‘ganization is sound and wili probabiy thrive, but with sone 
“ehanges (NcDonkld aad Gpftaan 1980: 1-2). 


With all of these trends: tbe {economic concentration in agri- 
culture, the, increased Warginaiization of small family farms, con-._ 
tinuous emphasis on aofocultural specialization and corporatiza- 
tion, farming as known ‘in song, story,-and ayth, has effectively 

: . “ 


— ° a Te 
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. fhe Puture of Rural Sociology. P : : a. 


1 = : i 7 . ee 

ae . “. . . ~ 
disappeared. The. United States has ‘noved toward the jconplete 
transformation of agriculture from a way. of life to thé ney expres- 
‘sion, "The wessage is clear...“the basic consideration of ‘the fara- 
ing. business is money" (Johnson 1981). Belatedly, rural sociolo- 
.gists should realize this and build their research and teaching on 
this. fact.. For agricalture is to longer 4 phenomenon based on 
Fural sdclety; itis a ‘process of production, like all other. 
processes of. production, subject to the sane rules as othér 
processes, and comparable thereto. While there may be some differ- 
ences by virtue of historical antecedents and the uncertaidties 
remaining is sone parts of the production’ protess, the sinilarities - 
to other production systeas is what is significant. ‘The continued 
focus on rural society makes rural sociology an anachtoniss in 
search of a nonexistent Qcial reality. Discussion of “tur- 
narounds,” "rural renaissances," and "nonmetropolitan growth” will 
not bring back the social phenomenon out of which rural sociology 
>was created. 


vA 


‘ the Institutional Rilenna ‘of, Buraa Sockotogy . 


Rural sociology occupies an anomolous and fundamentally unten~" 

. able: institutional locations on the one, hand, its relationship to 
the broader discipline pf sociology is uneasy~ Although, in its 
earliest ‘institutional period, rural sociology had a close and 
influential relationship to sociology, in nore recent times it has 


become insulatéd and isolated froa the broader discipline (Palk and ‘ 


Pinhey 1978). ‘ Despite Sewell's (1965) injunctions to .rigor and: 
" proximity to the general discipline, crural sociology has succeeded 
only in becoming methodologically rigorous about trivial issues 
(Picoa, Wells, and, Nyberg 1978). . toe 


) Rural so¢iology is also irrelevant to its institutional net- 
, Work, the land, great complex. Por obvious historical reasons, the 
“land grant system e#erged as produgtionist oriented and <doninated 
by "hard" scientists. Althongh. bee about the viability of the 
crural population was'a factor contributing to its development, the 
land grant con lex has never been significantly interested in the 
ae sector, being focused instead ‘on papdict ion.. Rural ,sociol- 
ogy, ‘by defining its "jurisdjction” as°ryral rather than as being 
concerned with agriculture of fagring, has isolated itself #ren the - 
priaary concerns of land grant si si ience. | 
‘ The. irrelevance of rural sociology ry be seats in that nost 
fundamental of processesy budgeting. /AAthou hace cee is* 
believed by geteral sociologists as being, vell*¥endowe obtains 
less than 1% .the research budget of usBa and, the~er rpetinent . Sta- 
tions .(Hathaway 1972: Table  p. 402). ’ 


another {ndicator of its irrelevance can be tonne in its ainor 
participation \during the recent debate on the structure of agricul- 
ture. Wewby's review of a key document, Structure Issues of 


‘ 
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aneticen. | Agticulture,, (Zconomics, Statistics and Cooperative Ser- 
‘vice, 1979; reviewed in Bura} ‘Sociology, __, 13° 160-162) points out . 
that’ this repért. produced, “only 18 gages out of 305" on "Roral 
Awerica," less than appeared om the section on marketing... But the 
irrelevance of rural sociology in this document can also be denor- 
,Strated through the disciplinary backgrounds of the %2 authors, 37 
of whom verte economists, 2 being sociologists, and one fach being 
historians, social scientists, and an information officef [9]. 
. ‘ s . 
> Another way’ of assessing rural. sociology iw” to examine its. 
research Output with respect to agriculture, the topic central to 
“the land grant complex. In an éarlier paper (Friedland 1979), 1 
shosed,~through an analysis of the subject theaes provided to the 
Index of ‘Rural Sociology, that agriculture-has been declising as a 
research topic in the journal of the Society. ‘A summary of this © 
analysis is shown in Table 1. A study of the last three volnaes 
(%3-45, 1978-80) of al sociology shows that,’ while pore atten- 
tion is being given to agriculture and agricultural issues, this 
topic resains fairly obscure for most rural sociologists. In these 
three voluses there vere'a total of 124 articles, Yeseatch notes, 
. and Commentaries (10). of these, by the broadest interpretation, a 
+; total of 30 or 24.6%, bad something to do with agriculture. 2xapi- 
“pation of these contributions ‘indicates that many are concerned 
with agriculture outside of the United states, vith issues relating 
to, adoption and diffusion of innovations, or rural community 
development. A more refined but still broad definition of agricul- 
ture that is wore sybjective indicates a saxisum of only 20 contri- 
butions or 16.3% of the total, Were a personal definition to be 
used about agriculture, léss than a handful of contributions could 
be found. To provide access to others as to how this material was 
derived, see the appendix (11). . . . 


[9] Some rural sociologists could have contributed to the de- 
bate. Richard Rodefald, for exaaple, coald have made a sajor con- 
tribution -to- Shevaast jute of land ownership afd Isao Pujinoto to 
discussions of public policy. Perhaps rural’ sociology is less 
represented within the social science agencies of USDA than in the 
colleges of agriculture and‘the experisent stations. All of the 

- authors of tthe papers in.the voluse, except two, weré drawn fror. 
USEA agencies. ’ ; 


). [10] Asbook ‘review sysposius of Perelean's Parsing For Profit in 
a Hyogey Sorld that appeared in Yol. 44%, No. t has been character~ 
aAzed as an article since it involves a lengthy interchange about 
agriculture. 7 ‘ ' . 


: p38 t tet 
(11) It might be arquéd, of course, ‘that. Rural Sociology is not 
a satisfactory source for judging research output of rural sociolo-~- 
gists with respect to agniculture since sdny do aot publish througk 
thé journal but through bulletins. It shouldbe noted that the 
L~ "Bulletin Index," which has* been published since’ Yol. 31, Jane 
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Basically tural sociology is not a “free” subdiscipline; 


J father it should be characterized as "tied" (12). <The “tying") of ap 
tutal sociology can be seen in the way in which the profession has’ 
dealt, in the past, with agricultural issues or vith issues.defined ~- 
} as socially controversial.” In such cases, rural social} scientists 
have found theaselves in difficulty. alter Goldschaidt's prohleas 


with , the Bureau of. Agricultural Economics, the denise of thé BAE, 
‘the hurning of the fara population estimates in 1958, “and the 
Bureaa * agricul taral. econonics study of Coahoaa founty, Nissis- 


sippi in,}944 are al}'relevant examples [13]. Because the agricul 

, ™taral scipaces are "tied", they experiegce, significant internal | 
“tensions. These tensions have been resolved historically in. dif- ~~ ~~ 
ferent ways (for a historical treatsent see’.Rosenherg 1993, part: 2; 
Televant discussions will also be found in Busch, 1980, Rassiter. 


* 1979, and. Micholson 1977). 3 F 


In one respect, however, rural sociology is-different from all 
of the other agricultural, sciences: pecse sal of the other sci- 
ences have takea agriculture as their gain, rural sociology has 
not. The Fesigt As that rural.sociology,"as a body pf knowledge, 
knovs comparativ@ly little aboyt agriculture (14. , Unlike fits” 
cousin, agricultural economics, which has placed gteat eaphasis on .. 
the analysis of a vide range of agricultural probless [15], rural 

. . sbvehology essentially has escheved research on agricoltore, 


—_— 


. 1966, doas aot even contain a category for’ “agricultyre." | * Lan 
[12] The literature op’professions sakes esiGtanatin betveen =. 
“free” and “hureaucratic” professions; i.e., the former being sad¢ 3 
up of professionals vho sell -theix, services (physicians, lawyers) e 
in Contrast to the fatter who.are eaployees of | rge°foraal organi- * ie 


zations such as. government. See Hughes 1960; Hoore 1970: 62-65; > © 
and Larson 1977: 190-199, - : : . 


_ [.13].a1L of these have beeh sumsarized in Priedland -1979. ‘for | "+ 
details on each ‘See, respectively, Kirkendall 1964; 1966: Chapt@s . 
12, 13, and’Goldschaidt 1980, Part 3; Rosenbaus, n.d.; and Hardin. 
1986: 652-655. on: Sian | 
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*{148] A concomitant phenomenon is that wedlnices as.a ‘discipline, Ssyut 

* knoys - nothing about/the sociology of agriculture. . Those special- 
ized areas vithin sociology that deal with production have paid no . 
attention, to agricultural processes since these ‘have heen defined “ 
as being vithin the~jurisdictidn of sural sociology. See Priedland, . 


Barton, and Thosas 19612, 1-5. 


{15] Lest: anyone worry about crediting. agricultaral econosics 
too auch, it should be emphasized that the econogics subdiscipline 
has its hlind: spots and limitations in its focus on trivia... There -_ 
can be little doubt, however, that agricuitazal econosics has been . 
centrally focused on agricultural production and has'thereby served _ - 
the productionist interest s of the land‘grant system. *— . of 


. H : . 
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i approximately since the 19508. (rriedtang 1979) ‘ . 
Given the institut jonal location of Fural gua ciae in the- 
land ant compler, the stbdiscipline has become an anomaly, This: 


does we mean that rural sociology departaents have not- played use- “ 
‘ful soles. in\ land grant institutions, providing free or low-cost 
instruction’ in sociology to students from urban backgrounds. 


¥ one wajor arena which had dravn- thetattention of ural. ‘pociol- 


. ogists relevant to agriculture -is adoption-diffusion. re earch. tYet 


+ ties and outcdaes" *of queens: agricultural developnent. 


“to “develop ways. and -means, as ‘has agricultural econonics,. ye 


/ even tere, research has concentrated exclusively on. the singular 
. aspect of adoption in the agricultutal enterprise; many. other 


aspects of the process have been ignored. As.for-other ‘components 
af agriculture, particularly those dealing with production,. produc- 
tion’ organization, ‘political organization with respect to agrictl- 
tural productiod, etc., Bost rural socidlogists have eschewed these 
‘topics —— vigor {16}. F z 


. the. topics that get "generated within soeielixeea, from a 
sociological, point of view, will potentially créate probleas since 
Secidlogists will have to address the processes of eceueer uns gn 

- doing, they will confront a dilemma. On the one hand, they can 
either. take the direction of agricultural. economics ‘or, on: the 
other,. they can formulate a stancé that sets out.the social reali, 


be 
“If the first, approach is taken, rural seothisyiate ; will “have 


become .useful to productionist land grant .s¢ietce. “ Such’ 
“approach requires’ the developaent of a research eyguivalent that 
examines comparative costs of packing lettuce ‘or’ establishing .a 
vineyard in. the San Joaguin :Valley or in western Pennsy)vania. 
This type of approach justifies existing institutional. arrangeaents 
and reinforces the land grant institution. * a comparable example 
from-.agricultural economics. can be found: in the “returns to 
research" “literature. Agricultural economists have demopstrated, 
at least to the satisfaction of the'scientists who dominate land 
- grant knovledge prodpction, that investment in-such research . is 
" economical ly and socially rational. This.research has been ‘useful 
‘to land grant scientists who have Provided aaple fending for it. 7 

Following this ‘approach, several types of studies could be 
suggested hy which rural sociology could becore *useful" to 
production tse pcientists of the land grant complex: . 

Le Pa 
: 


OM ge r t re 


{.16] Attempts since 1978 of a number of rural sociologists... to 
grapple with agriculture as a focus for research aust be noted. and 
will he discassed below. .The eaphasis given™ ‘to agricultural topics 
at annual nentseae in 1989 and 1981 represent ‘a! ial change. | 


ee 
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Studies relating to the seceees and ‘aanagesent of wage _— 
labor. Although, labor represents a declining problenatic in ~ 
agriculture, it remains a serious affair in sunbelt agricul 
tare. . While the léng tera prospects-are for continuous sab- 
stitution of labor by capital {i.e.,; aachinery), labor supply 
an4 control vill continue to be a probleaatic [17)}. . 


Stadies of social soveaents and ,social” control. hile the 
population base for social goveaents in agriculture. is vastly 
diainished, the experience of the Baericap Agricaltural sove- 
went (Plinn and KXobl: 1979) in the past few years indicates 
that protest’ tendencies remain against policies that .erode the 
viability of “saaller™ production units. Political comtrol of 
such -roveaents represents a problesatic for land grant: scien- - 
tists since their scientific production has contributed to the 
process ‘of econ mic-concentration ‘and will probably continue 
to do So. oi rane) Pe om 


Studies dealing vith interorganizational analysis and articu- 
lation. With the criticism of land*grant science (Hightover 
1973) and ‘the fiscal crisis, there are,indications that’ fore 
agciculturdl research will get done increasingly in the 
private sector. Sach a development will lead to even closer 
articulation between and grant and, private sector science. 
The. private sector vill seek, ds in the past, to put the bur- 
den of long. range, basic research on the taxpayer vhile i: 

: ‘eGndacting developmental research capturable for profit. Sone 
‘of the ways in vhich this.process has been accomplished have 
. been otis by a few cugal sgodciologists (seé especially 

Pajiagd ‘and Xopper 1978) bat,|on the whole, the analysis of 
interorganizational articulation reaaius to be accoaplished. 


: these are only a fev subjects that sigit be undertaken by a 
. Fedicected. ‘rara‘l sociology concerned ‘vith™ finding a place in a. 

productionist-oriented agricultural science network. At the’ sase 
tine, there are dangers involved in taking this approach. 


{17} In California, for example, there has been controversy over 
‘the past decade about the failure of the University California's 
Agricaltaural Division to provide services relating to \agricaltural 
Y labor. A- recent sait by Califofnia Rural Legal Assistance against 
,the University is. one sanifestation. The vay the’ University 
operates in response can be seen in a recent instance in which the 
, hegislatare-provided support for Extension activities on agricul- 
tural labor. The University's Agricaltaral Division has iapleaent- 
ed the approach by recruiting specialists in personnel aanagerent. 
Thus nev jobs are being created for vhich rural sociologists, with 
some training, could be ‘eaployed; — it should also be noted, hower- 
er, that- these jobs vill serve the interests of agricultural ea- 
ployers and not those of vorkers.‘ , : 
: ‘ ; : 5 
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consider, for example, the hazards implicit in conducting interor> 
ganizational' analyses. This reseach can be useful to experiment 
station directors interested in getting as "big a bang for ‘the 
buck" in agricultural sciences as possible, As state legislatures 
and the federal government become more difficult. vith funding, 
experiment station directors will be looking fod, ways to bring 
established. public sector’ research into closer conjunction with the ~ 
private sector. As Merton: pointed out in setting out his defense 
of functionalism, (Herton 1957, Chapter 1: 37-46), research can be 
either conservative or rcadical. If used to facilitate articula- 
tion, experisent station directors vill probably welcone it. How- 
ever, if such research is vieved as wauckraking," as exposure" of 

‘the use of public resources for private gain, such research will 
peeve bly not be refunded after initial exper inents, ve 


Althouse the topics indicated above represent leginate | s0cio- 

* logical’ research foci, other equally legitimate sociological topics | 

could create tension with the prodectionist agricultural scien- 
tists. ; & 


Pirst is systematic and corparative research on agricultural 
- production and how human social organization shapes these processes 
and is shaped by thea. Conparative analysis of . wheat, cotton, 
dairying, and lettuce, etc., reveals different loci of economic 
concentration, reverse and- forward integration, and many other 


economic and social processes (Friedland: 1981). 
As 
Another topic that cries for examination is the current trend 
_toward farm incorporation ‘and its social consequences. Although 
some York done in this area, most is concerned vith setting out the 
advantages ‘and conditions of incorporation 18). At least ‘tyo 
basic research problems exist. First, there is a-need for descrip- 
. tive, demography on rates of incorporation, who ‘incorporates. (ty pes 
of faras and farmers), and regional and conmofity differences. — 
Secomd, the incorporation “of a .fawily enterprise probably has. 
consequences for family and. community organization, an obvious 
"natural" sypject for rural sociological inguiry. i 
Arr research area might focus on the analys'is of labor 
supply and control, ° The labor process in agricultural production 
has beeti sanen Only asa probleaatic’in cases where workers are 
euployed by grovers. This subject could stand closer investigation 
over a broad range of commodities afd regions including studies of 


-—-—~ t 


+ 


118} The Literature dealing vith incorporation, its advantages, 
@isadvantages, and complexities, is considerable. See for example 
Levi 1971, Chapter Ten; Boehlje- and Kratse forthcoming;: H#arl, 
O'Byrne, and Krausz 1977; Davis 19783 and Singer “1981. These are 
bat a few of the papers, bulletins, articles; and publications re- 
cently encountered dealing mete fara. iacorporations 
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work and workers in grain, milk, beef, ‘poultry production to men- 
tion only a few. Beyond hired labor, there‘is the issue of fanaily 
labor, still the most significant labor input in production in the 


+,0nited States. How is family labor aobilized and organized? Is it 


the same aS was the case 30-40 years ago‘ when this topic was 
tlosely examined? How are family workers remunerated? What ever 


‘happened to the so-called "job ladder," does it still exist: in. 


aspirations ‘ang reality? Although studies occaSionally appear on 
some of these topics, cher have not been systematically ex plored by 
rural ‘sociologists, , 


The topics suggested represent significant possibilities for 
agricultural research. At the sane time, it should be expected 
that the prodnctionist scientists who dominate land grant research 
will prefer not to fund such research or, if funded, would rather 
net have the results become too public: the effects on family ‘ life 
of corporatization will probably be somewhat less than "arcadian;" 


. the transmogrification of diffuse, affective social.relations into 


legally-constrained, specific, ,limited, and “rational” relations 
will probably prave to be unpropitious for maintaining beliefs 
about the importance of the family in Fural Anerican societyr 


Rural sopiology contronts, €herefore, a ‘ significant instita- 
tional dilemma. It .can maintain its present course and continue to 


convince itself (and others) that urban deceufralization consti- - 


tutes ‘a fitting subject for land grant research which has become, 


_itself, focused alaost exclusively on expanding agricultural. pro- 


duction, Rural’ sociology cam turn, alternatively, to agricultural 
production and define a narrow, productionist orientation similar 
to the economists thereby satisfying the criterion of "utility" of 
the productionist scidntists. In a third, and{ probably least 


Viable alternative, rural sociology could set itself free institu-- 


tionally fromthe land grant system to develop a critical analytic 
stance with'.respect to agriculture. Such a separation would be 
necessary since aost experiment station @irectors or OSDK samiots- 
trators can hardly be expected to accept a critical, anal 

stance that lends itSelf to Buckraking and political reaction in 


Congress, as past experience indicates. 


4 :The Development of A Constituency for Rural Sociology 

g q . * 4 

- One way to think about new research approaches is to define 
potential constituencies for a revised rural sociology. The prob- 
lem of constituency development’ is, perhaps, wunigue +to ‘rural 
sociology since, Unlike most other agricultural sciences, there is 
no clear constituency for its research. Busch (1980) and Rossiter 


-(1979) have shown how-.various agricultural sciences have’ close oy : 


‘remote constituencies.. These constituencies, often: organize 


within comuodity organizations, play crucial roles in providing 
support to sustain certain kinas of agricultural research. 


_ = 16 
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+ Rural seiniagy seens to be the one lana grant discipline + 


pdéssibly unique except for agricultural history.-- in not having 
such a constituency. one result has been that rofal sociology bas 
been among the least supported groups in the land grant systea. | 
This is not surprising since rural sociology bas addressed neither 
specific constituencies within agriculture nor specific problems of 
agriculture. Despite contentions that rural sociology sbould play 
a role in agricultural policy analysis (Stokes and Miller 1975), 
the irrelevance of rural sociology became clear during the debate 
over the structure of agriculture at the end of the Carter adminis- 
tration. F — 

7 ne way of-¢hinking aboyt constituency. “acveloprent is in terms 
of who is involved in agricultural production; another is to con- 
sider who uses agriculture's productS. On the whole, the central 
focus of the agricultural sciences has concentrated on ubo is 
"involved in agriculture although this focus, over the past century, 
“has become narrowed to those. segments of ‘agriculture that are 
large, ptofit-producing, and “efficient.” (This has become the 
basis for much of the criticisa of tbe land grant system in thé 
past decade and sone experiment station directors’ have begun to 
worry about. expanding the constituent base for publicly funded 
research.) | 


Efficiency, however, is a slippery phenonenon. is approach 
‘that ural sociologists might take to the anglysis of agricultural 
production and tonstituency developzent is to examine’ the social 
and econonic effects 6f current institutional arrangenents in agri- 


‘ culture. \One example of this could involve a specific research | 


.problem: hat. are. the, -social, econoric, and.other costs of ‘USDA 
grading procedures that are concerned Suclositely with - cosmetic 
qualities of foods? ae 
This problen is energent in the maintenance of the complex 
administrative apparatus, concerned with definition of standatds, - 


* inspection, and enfarcenent. ‘ Because oranges, for example) obtain 


a better’ price if their skins have no blepishes, grovers apply a 
variety. of chesicals to coutrol biological orces that affect skin. 
condition. The fact that growers may’ realize a 5% price advantage 
because of inspecticn'for Cosmetic quality hag effects on .the pes- 
‘ticides ‘aad chemicals that are applied. Most Chemicals are 
" petroleua~derivea andyor reguire petroleum-based energy applica- 
‘tions to convert them for agricultural application. ‘hese cbeni- 
cals may leave residues whose imaediate and long-range effects are 
imperfectly understood. what are the costs to society of cosretic 
codes? Siailarly, is,it better of worse to er rem in a frozen 
brussels’ sprout than some chemical residue. that ca ea ‘be seen by 
the consumer? [19]. i ant 


[19] Davia Schieber, a former student at- Santa Cruze framed this 
question for me out of his research on pesticides. Host people ob- 
- : , ; A 
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Questions such | as these raise .all sorts of probfeas; indeea 
their very formalation represents a sharp break with«the approach 
of the agricultl@al sciences in the United States. This foraula~ 
tion does not address the traditional constituency ‘of production 
agricultorists; - rather it ‘turns to? ‘consuaers, a group with which 
aost experiaént station directors have not been ‘overly concerned. 
Another problema derives because of jurisdiction: thee type , of 
“research that has been suggested falls, traditionally, within the 
“domain” of agricaltural econoaics rather, than’ rural sociology. 
The agricultural ,econosists, who have ceal constituencies within - 
agriculture, are unlikely to define the probleas that have been 
‘ suggested as legitimate; uost would find it a subject outside 
their ceala of conceivability. | : 


By/dndertaking such research, it might #e possible, ‘however, 
to develop a hew constituency for rural sociology. 


' Portents of Shands 2c or Blind aq Auters? 
’ New Developaents in Rural | Sesio logy | 


a for rural. sociology? : ss ‘ 

It is likely, despite the extended critical consestary over 25 
years, that the . subdiscipline can probably continue as it has in 
the~past. It can remain dependent on-the land grant systea, invit- 
ing critigues “at annual. aeetings, ‘occasional presidential. 
addresses, and once-itra-while critical studies, but paying little 


attention to this critigue in the day-to-day work that goes on in, 
hoae dcpartaents. 


Vos 


‘ 


. Ject, of course, to finding voras in their brussels ‘sprouts ‘and 
.prefec their oranges th few or no skin bleaishes. Consuser - 
orientations depend, to a considerable degree {hove ver ».en how peo 
pie learn about, foods, the process by which they are "edacated,” as 
well as econoai¢ factors such as price. We are educated or condi- . “s 
tioned to. expect. "perfect" brussels sprouts -- although they aay, 


in fact, be less than perfect if there are unseen beaical. resi- 
dues, Tie agricultural institution} have created a network of sys- . 
teas to "“¢ducate" us; ve call thea {prosotional] sarke ° 


Thus, the. California Iceberg Lettuce Comrission, created only a f 
years ago, has as its purpose the "education" of the consuser to 
eat sore lettuce. And, according to the Wali Street Journal {July 
-20, 1984, pp. 1, 11), the-dairy industry is about to educate us to 
eat "ceal" rather than "fake" cheese by putting a logo, the "Real 
Seal, * on cheese made froa ailk.cather than from casein and corn 
oil, ‘At the saae tise, the aanufacturers of "fake" cheese (who 
will deny tifat it. is fake) will be “edncating” us.about the nutri-. 
tional value of their product. : 
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(Rural sociology remains in an unefiable location as it con- aa 
fronts the remainder of the century. Because of its institutional - . | 
jJocation, research and teaching on agriculture constitute a - 
"natural" domain yet rural sociology has largely been irrelevant to 
-this domain, However, it is precisely within this domain that pos- 
. A Stbilities lie rather than with a focus on a no-longer-eristent 
rural society. While rural. sociology as a whole has not -given 
serious attention to agriculture, there have been.sone developaents*~ 
in the sogjology of agriculture to which some rural sociologists — 
. and a few oth@rs have begun to, sake contributions:. 5 


The Future of .Rural Sociology 


., These are exemplified in recent years in two major publica- 
tions. Both take as their focus agriculture but each reflects a 
very. different paradiga. - Change in Rural America (Rodefeld, et al. 
1878), derives from the classical american tradition that gave. rise 
to rural sociology: concern for the family farm, the issue of big- 
‘ness, -the prohleas of econonic.concentration. This volime follows 
the popslist tradition in American agriculture. Despite concerns 
for thc maintenance of the jeffersonian ayth that are now. outmoded 
and its insistence on mixing "rural" with , "agricultural",~ the .° ! 
Volume’ represents an important grouping within 0.S. curad sociology ' 
that remains concerned with agriculture. This group has heen espe- 
cially, concerned with the one-day sessions dedicated to agriculture 


tural." Two features ‘distinguish this hook as a new departure in ~ 
-the analysis of agriculture. ‘ ’ i 


y ia Rirst, the editors take, ‘as their explicit” perspective, 
&. “advanced societies," by which they. mean complex . capitalist 
societies, This distinguishes their‘approach since it argues the 
comacnality of agricnltural production systems in complex capital- 
ise rather than emphasizing unique or special features of agricul- 
ture in a‘ particular country. . Although aost Ccontrihations to this >= 
voluae examine a Specific probles in single society, the volume as 
a ‘a whole takes the agricultural ‘systers of complex capitalise as its 
‘ \ prohlesatic; despite its title which retains the words “rural 
n sociology," four of the five areasjset out by the editors in their 
"Introduction" are concerned with agriculture; - ~ . . 


The principal research feci, of this "néw rural sociology" 

include the structure of agriculture in advanced tapital-- 

isa, state agricultural policy, agricultural labor, -cegion- ._ 

al inequality, . and agricaltural ecology (Newby and Buttel 

1980: 15). : : 

2% im ° 

A second’ feature, particularly striking in comparison to the Rode- 
feld ceader, is the influencesof its marrist paradiga, fot-all 
chapters are by aarrists; some contribators are erplicitly aarxist, 
some are closet aarxists, and others aight be called eclectic 


° Se : 
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neomarxists. What should be underlined, however, is the sharp con . 
trast itg approach presents to the hersetic and sonist paradiga 


*, which Picou, Wells, and wyberg (1978) have criticised. 


The potentialities ‘of the neomarrist paradigas in the foraula- 


he tion of a sociology of agriculture should be eaphasized. fhe sig- 
. nificance of this approach derives from ‘its understanding that 


present foras of social and economic organization are “noraal.“ In 
this perspective, large-scale capitalist agriculture -- agriculture 
for profit --~ does not represent an aberration; rather, it 


, Eepresents the Organic developuent, within the agricultural sector, 


df capitalist social relations. The logic of this perspective is: 
that the appfopriate role of a sociology of agriculture is not gio 

ply with the elucidation of specialized agricultural processes: and 

foras of social organization, -no aatter how unigue these aay be. 

Rather, the purposes of a sociology of agricu, ture is to contribute 

to an understanding of the conparative social organization of pro- 

duction systeas (Friedland, Barton, aad ‘Thomas 1981: Preface, 

REARESE 1). ' : : 


“the narxian paradiga need not insist that nbig” ‘is .’ beautiful" 
or that the function of capitalise is solely. to “establish large- 
scales production systeas necessary to sustain a socialist saode of 
"production. This hermetic and nonist.view of socialisa is deriva- 
“tive: from the leninist experience in marxism. Far ,froa ae 
estaibtished socialisa, all ‘that this approach has “succéede in 
creating has been a socio-econorsic ‘system charactefized by the 
legal fiction of public ownership accdapdnieda by a big bly Strati- 
_fied 2”4 exploitative class systea as unpalatablé as that® found in 
“advanced. capitalist societies. ~: og 


> . The approach suggested here ‘may seen to be out of kee ping with 

the _ tines, with Reaganomics and the reaction against liberal vwel- 

farisa. - They may akso seea'to have ‘little relevance to daily life 

in home sateen departrerts or the "realities" of experi-: 
oks, 


ment station dire The forgulation of new ‘research trajec- 


tories, however, are hot things which occur rapidly. 


4 Professional bodies such as the Rural ‘Sociological Society are 
* not, despite - vulgar economistic and ‘unsophisticated sarxist 


‘. analysis; ‘ decision “making bodies The’ "jurisdiction" .of the 


Society does not’ lie in substantiv@ satters.. while it neeee be a 
good idea that a, resolution be adopted swggesting th rural ° 
sociologists Pay fore attention to. agriculture) this approa Sh would 
both be beyond the. Society's legal scope and a waste of time: it is 
% & ° et oA ’ - 7 . e 

ea on a persbnal tote, I should eaphasize that I am not unsya- 
pathetic to the populist approach reprdsented by Rodefeld and oth- | - 
ers; I find their approach Persouaily attractive but bistortetll 
untenable. 
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not such formal decisions that provide direction to knowledge pro- 
duction and research ‘ptiorities but material and ‘institutional 
relationships.‘ These material relationships may be mediated by 
‘walues; certainly..socialization has sone influence on the way in 
which ‘inst itut-ional:celations are played out. 


What is being suggested, finally, is not formal action but 
individual decisions explicitly concerned to counter the domination 
of institutional.arrangements. The development of strategies for 
change will .not be siaple. One suggested strategy might involve 
-the setting of social goals for -publicly-funded agricultura} sci- 
ence that stress reductions in chemical= and energy-intensive agri- 
culture, encourage small fare continuation and ‘more self-production 
of ood, and produce more eguitakle income distribution’ in the 
agricultural sector (Friedland and Kappel 1979). é 


Until rural sociologists, like sociologists and social stien-. 
tists more generally, can work individually, .collectively, and sys- 
tematically not siaply to interpret the world but to ehange it, to 
pe oe phase Marx’ 41th thesis on Peuerbach, rural sociology will 
tefain essentially irrelevant to what is going on in the, World. 


. 


Be ne a 
oe . “a ' ppendix’ — - . . 

i ‘Publ icationt on D Agridultare in mural Soctolgsy, 1978-1980 
too» : 


tavies, and resedreh notes but. not including ok reviews except as 
noted below), the ,abstract or the publication /vas»read: to detersine 
if there vas apy bearing on agricultural aatters.. The folloving 


publications vere anciuaed as appropriate: «= 2 7 & 
aate < kee > i ‘ & “4 . 
1978, Yol.. 43. = on : + oes 
*% “ ‘6 ier éé ¥ - 


fo detereine alk publications. cates ih agticles, comaen- 


“ ‘cactison: and scLeod; Datson and Dotson; Goldschmidt; Heffernan 
‘na Lasley; Ryan; tether: and hoy. * eee aa 
oe 
1929 wo. ays eM © roo. 


oY 6 
Blue; Brown and Larson; “ puttel and Larson; ‘Garza; Le Veen; 
Lyson Olsan; Pearson; _Salaaon and pete Steevess 2 


1280, Vol. 45 ie ae . 


Ashby and ¢ covard; Buseh; coqulenauns: ion aa Kohl; Gartrell - 
and Gartrell; Gilles’; Harper, *¥liegel and .van Bs; Heatotry Lacy,. 
Pigg, and Busch; Lancelle and Rodefgid; Larson and’. Buttel; Lack-. 
eretz and Werfiick; Sason and Walters Se tEnO Us ‘ 


*In this vdluee; Hichael ‘pereleants Paraing® for’ Profit in a 
Bap World vas‘ revieved by Coughenour, Leveen,' Newby, and Stock- 
dale vith: introductory 4nd final coseents, by Petelean. This review 
syeposidw vas treated as a single article on agriculture. . 


‘ 


‘Table 1 
Subject fategories ink 


Subject - “vais. 1-20 vols: 21-30 ‘vols: 31-40 


1936-1955 1956-1965 = © 1066-1975, 


Adoption saifgusion ° 2t 51 an 
a 


Agra rian isa-[1}- 


Aspinaticns {2 1. 


‘community [3] ae < : “4 


.Baualy ‘ : , ' 5 ; ae 19 


4 


Pare 


Pare 


. Family Para “ "We entry _ Yo entry 


labor, { a 24° d 3 


organizations, 4) ’ os. og 


Fara@rs . , : . - Wo gntry 


‘Farming partrt ine:.? a 


Land 


y “yang 


Set ‘tlesent ‘ US /non- 0S) 


‘Ten ure [59 os * 


' " 


node rhization/Social ‘Change |. ‘ 45 


5 


Stratification ? . a sy 1s 


During 1936- 5-55, the subject category vas “wagrarian Reforn", 


In. 1956-65, three’ .categeries of aspirations were utilized; they 
have been consolidated ‘here as esingle bategory- In 1966-75, 


_five Categories were us¢d. 


Includes’ tue categories win 1936-55 - aha” 198665 and = four * 
tategories’ in 1966-75. . = 


, 


In 1936-55 the entry wag called "Soc ial drousstseelu® “In 196 6- 
75 I have incorporated ap entry under “National. Parsers Organiza- 
tions." . 

i { 
Inc erporates’ tuo catagories, incleaing four for 0.5. “and three - 
for non-0.S. i 
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